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anee which the Liberian commissioners themselves could give, it has been found 
very difficult to determine the precise things which the government of the United 
States had better do by way of giving assistance, and upon the most careful 
consideration I am satisfied that we ought to send to Liberia a commission of 
three experienced and judicious Americans to examine the situation there and 
confer with the officers of the Liberian government and with the representatives 
of other governments actually present in Monrovia, with a view to reporting 
recommendations as to the specific action on the part of the government of the 
United States which will constitute the most effective measures of relief. 

In presenting this recommendation to Congress, President Eoosevelt 
stated that " the relations of the United States to Liberia are such as to 
make it an imperative duty for us to do all in our power to help the 
little republic which is struggling under such adverse conditions." 

Congress heeded the recommendation of the President and an appro- 
priation of twenty thousand dollars was made to put it into* effect. The 
Commission appointed by Secretary of State Knox consisted of Hon. E. 
P. Falkner, Chairman ; Dr. George Sale and Mr. Emmett J. Scott, Com- 
missioners; Mr. George A. Finch, Secretary; Major Percy M. Ashburn 
and Captain Sydney A. Cloman, U. S. Army, Military Attaches; and 
Mr. Frank A. Flower, Civilian Attache. The Commission sailed for 
Monrovia on April 24th last, on the scout cruisers Chester and Birming- 
ham, spent a month in Liberia and Sierra Leone, and have returned to 
the United States. Their report and recommendations, now in the 
course of preparation, are awaited with deep interest, for it is realized 
that upon the results of the Commission's labors may depend the fate 
of a nation, and that nation is one of the two which are endeavoring to 
demonstrate to the world the ability of the negro, without aid or inter- 
ference from the white man, to carry on a modern civilized government. 
Truly it may be said that the fate of Liberia means more than the fate 
of a nation, it may presage the destiny of a race. 



THE FOUKTH PAN-AMEKICAN CONFERENCE 

Pan-America is to meet in conference at Buenos Aires in August 
1910, and a tentative programme for its deliberation has been prepared 
by a specially appointed committee of the Governing Board of the 
Bureau of American Eepublics at Washington, whose duty it is by a 
resolution of the Third Conference held at Eio de Janeiro in 1906, to 
prepare a programme for the Fourth Conference to be held in 1910. 

The proposed programme is as follows : 
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I. Conventions and Resolutions of the Third Pan-Amebican Conference 
held at Rio de Janeiro in 1906. 
Report to be submitted by each delegation on the action of the respective 
governments on these conventions and resolutions. 

II. Pan-American Committees. 

Reports to be submitted on the results accomplished by the committees ap- 
pointed under the Rio resolution and consideration of extension of their functions. 

III. The International Bureau of the American Republics. 
(a) Consideration of the report of the Director. 

(5) Organization of the Bureau of the American Republics. 

(e) Suitable action on the generous gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, which has 
made possible the construction of a new building. 

(d) Resolution requesting each country to place in the building a statue or 
portrait of a national hero or historical personage. 

(e) Pranking privilege for the correspondence and publications of the Bureau. 

(f) Resolutions recommending to the governments represented in the Inter- 
national Union to provide the Columbus Memorial Library, with duplicate copies 
of all statutes, decrees, and other official publications. 

(g) Exchange of official publications. 

IV. Codes of Public and Private. International Law. 
Consideration of any report or action of the International Commission of 
Jurists. 

Y. Pan-American Railway. 
Report on progress that has been made since the Rio Conference, and consid- 
eration of the possibility of joint action to secure the completion of the system. 

VI. Postal Rates and Parcels Post. 
Convention providing for the reduction of postal rates and the establishment 
of parcels post. 

VII. Uniformity in Census and Commercial Statistics. 
Conventions providing for — 

(a) Agreement as to the date upon which the census is to be taken in the 
several republics represented in the International Union. 

(6) Uniformity of the schedules in the taking of the census and other 
statistics. 

(c) Uniformity of classification in the compilation of commercial statistics. 

VIII. Uniformity in Customs Regulations and Consular Documents. 
Conventions providing for the simplification and co-ordination of customs regu- 
lations, and the establishment of greater uniformity in consular documents. 
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IX. Establishment of More Rapid Steamship Communication Between the 
Republics Represented in the International Union. 
(a) Consideration of the conditions under which more rapid steamship com- 
munication can be secured. 

(5) Appointment of a permanent Pan-American commission on navigation. 

X. Supervision of the Food Supply. 
(a) Uniformity of regulations for the inspection, immediately prior to ship- 
ment, of live stock intended for export. 

(6) Uniformity of sanitary regulations in the preparation of refrigerated 
meats, canned goods, and other foodstuffs. 

XI. Sanitary Police and Quarantine. 
Consideration of the recommendation of the International Sanitary Congress 
of Mexico, held in December, 1907, and of the Congress of San Jos6, Costo Rica, 
to be held in December, 1909, and of such additional recommendations as will 
tend to the elimination of preventable diseases. 

XII. Monetary Systems and Fluctuations in Exchange. 
Consideration of measures looking to the — 
(a) Establishment of greater stability in commercial relations. 
(6) Establishment of a more' uniform monetary standard. 

XIII. Conservation of Natural Resources. 
Convention providing for the appointment of an international commission to 
consider the possibility of united action for the conservation of natural resources. 

XIV. Wireless Telegraphy and Aerial Navigation. 
Preliminary consideration of possible international regulations which may be 
required to govern these new modes of communication and travel. 

XV. Pan-American Scientific Congress. 
Consideration of the resolution of the Pan-American Scientific Congress and of 
the possibility of securing closer co-operation between the Scientific Congress 
and the Pan-American Conferences. 

XVI. Patents, Trade-Marks, and Copyright. 
Further consideration of any action that may be taken. 

XVII. Foreign Immigration. 

XVIII. Practice of the Learned Professions. 

XIX. Naturalization. 
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XX. Neutrality in Case of Civil War. 

XXI. Uniformity of Regulations for Protection Against Anarchists. 

XXII. Future Conferences. 

The final programme will be based upon the above, although tentative 
draft and it is safe to assume that however much it be amplified and 
modified in detail, it will not differ radically from the tentative draft 
which will be submitted to each of the twenty-one American Republics 
for amendment and approval before being adopted by the Bureau of the 
American Eepublics as the permanent programme of the conference. 

A consideration of the draft indicates the vast scope of the conference 
and its power of good by an exchange of views upon discussions, of the 
various topics included in the programme, for experience shows that 
however divergent the views of the participating countries it is neverthe- 
less possible by good will and conciliation to reconcile differences at first 
sight irreconcilable, and to reach substantial agreement upon all ques- 
tions of importance without ill will and controversies that outlast the 
conference. 

Reserving for future discussion the provisions of the programme as 
finally adopted, it is sufficient to note that the future conference will, be 
the fourth of the series of Pan-American Conferences called into being 
by the genius and foresight of Secretary Blaine, who proposed in a much 
celebrated note of November 29, 1881, the calling of the first conference 
to be held at Washington in 1882. 1 Postponed until 1888, the First Con- 
ference met in Washington, the second in the City of Mexico, in 1901-2 ; 
the third in Rio de Janeiro, made doubly memorable by the importance 
of its resolutions and the presence of Mr. Root, then Secretary of State. 

The underlying purpose of the Pan-American Conference was aptly 
described by Baron Rio do Rio Branco, Brazilian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in opening the Third Conference at Rio de Janeiro, in 1906 : 

Our hopes are that from this Third Conference may result, confirmed and 
defined by practical acts and measures of common interest, the auspicious assur- 
ance that the times of true international fraternity are not far distant. It is 
already a pledge therefore the general trend of thought trying to conciliate 
opposed or apparently contrary interests and then to place them at the service 
of the ideal of peaceful progress. This assurance manifests itself already in the 
intelligence wherewith it is endeavored to promote more intimate political rela- 
tions, to avoid conflicts, and to regulate the amicable solution of international 
divergencies, harmonizing the laws of commerce between nations, facilitating, 
simplifying, and strengthening their mutual relations. 

i Foreign Relations of the United States, (1881), pp. 13-15. 
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In former times the so-called peace congress assembled to establish the con- 
sequences of wars, and the victors dictated their will to the vanquished in the 
name of future friendship, based on the respect due to the strongest power. 
The congresses of to-day are almost always convoked in times of peace, without 
any constraint, with clear foresight, in order to regulate the pacific activity of 
nations, and therein the right of the weak is considered as fully as that of the 
strong. They give body, form, and authority to international law, happily more 
and more respected in our days, which constitutes a great advance in the history 
of civilization. They have for origin the consensus of opinion produced by the 
greater diffusion of intellectual culture, by the progressive importance of economi- 
cal interests, and by the assiduous propaganda of sentiments of humanity and of 
concord. Instead of the vexations and cruel negotiations, in which one party 
asks for justice or generosity and the other imposes the law of his sole will, we 
have now serene and amicable discussions in which each party sets forth simply 
and clearly his way of looking at practical questions and questions of general 
convenience. Here the concessions represent conquests of reason, amicable com- 
promises or compensations, counseled by reciprocal interests. In them there 
are only friendly expressions, significative of true courtesy used by equals. And 
thus, far from diminishing, national dignity is increased at these diplomatic 
encounters, in which there are neither vanquishers nor vanquished. 

These considerations are certainly familiar to the minds of the illustrious 
members of the international conference; they are familiar to and tacitly under- 
stood by all of us that are gathered here; but they may not be dispensed with 
as an express declaration of the real and sincere purpose with which we have 
come together. 

The idea that the grouping of men is only made against other men is still a 
disagreeable survival of the past, when pessimism constituted the only lesson 
taught by history. The meeting of this Conference may, perhaps, give rise to the 
suspicion that we are forming an international league against interests not 
represented here. It is therefore necessary to affirm that, formally or implicitly, 
all interests will be respected by us; that in the discussion of political and com- 
mercial subjects submitted for consideration to the Conference it is not our 
intention to work against anybody, and that our sole aim is to bring about a 
closer union among American nations, to provide for their well-being and rapid 
progress; and the accomplishment of these objects can only be of advantage to 
Europe and to the rest of the world. 

As young nations still, we should not forget what we owe to those who have 
furnished the capital with which we entered into the world of competition. The 
very immensity of our territories, in a great part unpopulated and unexplored, 
and the certainty that we have ample resources for a population ten or twenty 
times larger on this continent, would suggest to us the advisability of strengthen- 
ing more and more our friendly relations, and of trying to develop the commer- 
cial interests which we have in common with an inexhaustible world of men, 
and prodigious fount of fertile energies like Europe. From Europe we come; 
Europe has been our teacher, from her we receive continually support and 
example, the light of science and art, the commodities of her industry, and the 
most profitable lessons of progress. What, in exchange for this moral and 
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material gift, we can give to her, by our growth and prosperity, will certainly 
constitute a more important field for the employment of her commercial and 
industrial activity. 

Another statement of the aims and purposes of the conference and the 
means by which its results are and must be reached if they are to be 
acceptable and permanent is contained in the following apt paragraphs 
taken from the address of Mr. Nabuco, the present accomplished Brazil- 
ian ambassador to the United States, on assuming the presidency of the 
Third Conference: 

Our purpose and our ambition are to carry out this policy in its highest 
sense — that is, to seek to make all of you our friends and friends among your- 
selves. 

The aim of the American conferences was intended to be the creation of an 
American opinion, of an American public spirit, and it is very difficult to know 
how they should work to attain this end. 

There are two ways of conceiving the work which these conferences can carry 
out. 

One way is to consider them as great parliaments, open to public opinion, 
accounting orators according to the echo that the propagandist speeches pro- 
nounced by them may arouse in the spirit of the country where they have met 
and in that of their own countries. 

The other way of judging them, and that is my way, is to believe that these 
conferences shall never aim at forcing the opinion of a single one of the nations 
taking part in them; that in no case shall they intervene collectively in the 
affairs or interests that the various nations may wish to reserve for their own 
exclusive deliberation. To us it seems that the great object of these conferences 
should be to express collectively what is already understood to be unanimous, to 
unite, in the interval between one and another what may have already completely 
ripened in the opinion of the continent, and to impart to it the power resulting 
from an accord amongst all American nations. 

This method may appear slow, but I believe it to be the only efficacious one, 
the only way of not killing at its inception an institution which is worthy of 
enduring throughout the centuries. 

It is not a small undertaking, neither is it a slight effort, to unify the civiliza- 
tion of the whole American continent. This will constitute one day their glory, 
but it is a work which requires much prudence; on the part of and amongst the 
nations, which shall successively have the honor of extending their hospitality 
to the conferences, there should exist only the desire to avoid anything that 
might draw us apart, to promote everything that may tend to bring us together. 

It was through the force, of American destiny, which remodels and recasts all 
the forms of action at its command, it was by an effort of will and tenacity that 
the difficulties encountered at the First and Second Conferences were powerless 
to shake the resolution of the various states of this continent to continue to meet 
as before. For my part, I feel certain that there is no nation that will fail to 
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profit by this point of view, which seems to me to be the only one capable of 
safeguarding the future of our reunions. 

Besides the direct and immediate effect which is aimed at, there is the much 
more general and indirect effect which results from our coming together, from 
our mutual acquaintance, from the spirit of concord and of union which our 
collaboration can not fail to produce, from the desire to show to observers that 
we have no purpose whatever which might be looked upon with suspicion or dis- 
trust by the rest of the world. 

In simplest form the Pan-American Conference, is the proclamation 
of American unity without in any way menacing Europe or its interests, 
and the formulation of conventions and resolutions calculated to give 
visible form and effect to the unity of aim and purpose, ambition and 
destiny of Pan-America, 



THE PERSIAN REVOLUTION AND THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN ENTENTE 

In the editorial columns of this Journal for January of this year, 1 
the Persian situation and Anglo-Eussian relations arising therefrom 
were traced up to the closing weeks of 1908. There was little change 
until April of the present year. The constitution which had been granted 
in 1906 and overthrown in 1908 remained suspended in spite of many 
united protests of England and Eussia in their sincere efforts to cooperate 
under the Anglo-Eussian agreement of 1907. The revolt of the Azerbai- 
jan Province with its center at Tabriz held out through the winter in 
spite of the siege maintained by royalist troops, which entirely cut off 
supplies. 

As declared in the King's speech at the opening of Parliament in 
February, and brought out in the debate on the address of thanks, 
England and Eussia had been endeavoring to avoid the necessity of 
forcibly intervening; but they found it difficult. Especially was this 
true with regard to Eussia, since the disturbances were especially severe 
in the north, the Bussian sphere. Finally Sir Edward Grey and Isvolsky, 
foreign ministers of their respective governments, after mature considera- 
tion and the fullest exchange of opinions had agreed on the steps which 
their governments thought indispensable. A force of British blue- 
jackets was landed at Bushire on the Persian gulf; and the Eussian 
consular force was strengthened at Eesht, the principal point on the 
Caspian Sea. 

13:170. 



